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HERE are reasons for hoping that the Repub- 
lican victory may mean the eclipse of Senator 


McCarthy. He will no longer have a Democratic ad- 


ministration to attack. Moreover, General Eisen- 
hower who must loathe what we have come to call 
McCarthyism may be able to exercise strong influ- 
ence on the Republican senators who are inclined to 





follow McCarthy’s lead. David Lawrence has pub- 

lished a report of an interview with Senator Mc- 

Carthy in which the Senator says that his methods 

of exposing Communism in government will no 

longer be necessary. 

However, there are reasons for fearing that this 
' expectation about the future of McCarthyism may 
not be well founded. One is the fact that recent 
events have indicated that there is a very considerable 
body of opinion in this country that is controlled by 
the kind of fears on which McCarthyism thrives and 
which evidently does not disapprove of what Mc- 
Carthy has been doing. Another reason is that some 
Republican leaders will be greatly tempted to use 
their control of government to look for evidence 
that will discredit their Democratic predecessors in 
order to insure themselves against a Democratic 
victory in the Congressional elections in 1954. 

It is disconcerting to read in as conservative a 
journal as Newsweek that we can expect a whole 
series Of partisan inquisitions. In its issue of No- 
vember 17th it says that we must expect “the greatest 
series of investigations in recent American history. 
Congressional probers, to discredit Democrats, will 
dredge up scandals that have not yet come to light 
and unmask Red sympathizers who may be cling- 
ing to government jobs. The White House will help, 
supplying secret files that Truman withheld.” Per- 
haps this is only a rumor. But the temptation to carry 
on such a program will be enormous and there will be 
leaders in Congress who would find it most congenial. 
There is less danger that evidences of corruption will 
be used to injure people on a large scale than that 
charges of connection with Communism will have 
that effect. 

General Eisenhower can keep any such partisan 
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The Future of McCarthyism 


inquisitions in check if he appoints a non-partisan 
body to sift all new evidence in order to save in- 
nocent people from reckless smearing. What is said 
in this editorial is not said to protect Democrats as 
Democrats, but to protect American citizens from 
grave injustice and to protect the nation from deeds 
that might do more than all the Communists in 
America to undermine our institutions and our na- 
tional morale. 

Any more investigations by Congressional com- 
mittees or by administrative agencies should take into 
account the following considerations. 

1. Acts and associations often had a very different 
meaning in the 1930’s from what they would have 
had in the 1950’s. It is almost dangerous to say so 
in the present state of mind on the subject, but Com- 
munism itself had a different moral meaning from 
what it has today. At that time, many people gave 
some suppert to Communist causes because they 
saw in Communism the chief opponent of Fascism 
which was the form of totalitarianism about which 
most was known. In the 1930's, before the great 
purge in Russia, it was quite possible for many honest 
and intelligent and loyal Americans to convince them- 
selves that there was still hope that Russian Com- 
munism would be redeemed. The 1930’s were the 
period of the depression when it was natural for 
many of its victims and for many other sensitive 
observers to lose confidence in our own economic 
institutions. In the 1930’s there was no cold war 
and Russia did not have power enough to be the 
great menace to the world that she now is. It was 
possible in that decade to have a hopeful and friendly 
attitude toward Russia without choosing Russia 
against America. In any decade society must be 
protected vigilantly against treason and subversion, 
but many of those who are today easily accused of 
some connection with Communism were not in any 
sense disloyal. As for membership in Communist 
fronts, there were scores of organizations which 
seemed to express the aspirations of millions of 
loyal citizens who loved Democracy and hated to- 
talitarianism. Often they did not begin as Commu- 











nist fronts and they were not known as Communist 
fronts until they had been in existence for years. 

Today Communism is unmasked. It is not likely 
to deceive many Americans. The Communist front 
technique is now generally understood. The revela- 
tion of what happens in Communist countries and 
the Communist threat to the countries that are now 
free are clear enough for all but a few Americans 
to see and those few are so isolated today that they 
can get very few non-Communists to join them in 
any of the organizations which they set up. 

2. We must distinguish between decisions about 
policy made at another time and under quite different 
circumstances, and the judgments about those deci- 
sions made today by people who are wise after the 
event. It is also important to distinguish between 
disloyalty and all matters of judgment under such 
circumstances. Many decisions were made while 
Russia was our much needed ally in war. Many de- 
cisions were made in the first months after the war 
when most Americans of both parties still hoped that 
it would be possible to find a modus vivendi with 
Russia. If Congress spends the next few years rak- 
ing over all of these things again and judging them 
by the wisdom of hindsight, and trying to allocate 
blame on a partisan basis, it will make it harder for 
our country to solve the problems of the future. If 
Congressional committees follow the example of 
Senators McCarthy and Jenner, who will be in key 
positions, and create the impression that if you ques- 
tion a man’s judgment, you must also question his 
loyalty, they will do unspeakable damage to our in- 
stitutions. They will harm unjustly loyal citizens. 
But they will also make it more difficult to find 
statesmen in the future who are willing to take the 
necessary risk of decision. 


3. Always the distinction must be made between 
those who seek various kinds of social change by 
democratic methods in a way that is entirely above 
board and those who may advocate some of the same 
changes but who do so as a part of Stalinist strategy. 
It is plain that Senator McCarthy does not recognize 
this distinction. His two broadcasts during the 
campaign confused people who have an open or a 
secret sympathy with Russian or Stalinist aims and 
those social liberals or progressives who for years 
have proved that they are deeply opposed to Com- 
munism, to its ideology, its imperialism, its sub- 
versive methods, its whole program for the world. 
McCarthy’s attack on the anti-Communist “Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action” was one example of 
this. Recently the McCarren Committee has been 
hounding one of our most useful representatives 
abroad on the ground that he was a Socialist fifteen 





or more years ago. This is supposed to indicate that 
a person is unreliable in relation to Communism. But 
Socialists in America have been fiercely anti-Com- 
munist for three decades and this man has long 
since abandoned Socialism for a more conservative 
position. This distinction between anti-Communist 
progressivism of various kinds and a willingness to 
be used by the Stalinist conspiracy is crucial. No 
one who does not consistently emphasize it is fit 
to participate in any effort to defend this country 
against subversion. 


* * * * * 


There have been two periods in which it was easy 
for the Communists to persuade many Americans to 
follow policies that were useful to them and to give 
them moral support. Those two periods were the 
time of the great depression in the thirties, and the 
time of the alliance with Russia in the second World 
War. Most -of the evidences of pro-Communist 
sympathies in influential circles in American life be- 
long to one of those two periods. In both periods 
the major international threat was Fascism of various 
kinds. Today, when there is so much fear of Com- 
munism for obvious external reasons, things that 
happened during those periods are exposed and the 
exposure feeds the panic about the Communist threat. 
The external threat is real but there has not been a 
time since the Russian Revolution when there was 
as little internal danger from Communism as there 
is today,—as little danger that any considerable num- 
ber of Americans will be tempted by Communism. 
Where there is actual espionage or subversion it 
needs to be dealt with by experts and this means 
usually by quiet methods. To play upon the Ameri- 
can fear of Communism by noisy denunciations, by 
exaggerations, by unjust insinuations is to serve the 
cause of Communism by making people all over 
the world cynical about American democracy and by 
diverting the American people from the only effec- 
tive ways of counteracting Communist influence and 
power. 

Joun C. BENNETT. 





Sustaining Fund 


The Editorial Board and the Sponsors of 
Christianity and Crisis deeply appreciate the 
gracious and generous response of our sub- 
scribers to our recent appeal for funds. It is 
both encouraging and inspiring to be thus re- 
assured of the wholehearted support of our 
readers. We extend our thanks to you all. 
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America and World Order 


LIONEL GELBER 


OW that the United States is playing her great 

part, the struggle between realism and idealism 
in international affairs is, as never before, a matter of 
concern to the American democracy. Not that this 
issue ever was ignored. But until lately Americans 
deemed it one in which European countries were 
more involved; the hemisphere relations of the 
United States herself with Canada and Latin Ameri- 
ca were occasionally examined under that rubric 
and yet, when adverse, regarded as a special case. 
A redistribution of world power must bring in its 
train a reassessment of the principles which underlie 
the exercise of power. And since Mr. George Ken- 
nan has enjoyed an important official vantage point, 
he is exceptionally well-qualified to assist that pro- 
cess. Very considerable notice is being given his 
published reflections on American diplomacy because 
it is believed that from them may be obtained an in- 
side perspective view. What we get is clear. But it 
is not clarity. 

For Mr. Kennan offers no fresh analysis. Into a 
later epoch he carries instead some of the confusion 
which bedevilled an earlier one. To Mr. Kennan’s 
thinking, a clue is furnished by his interpretation of 
history, by his particular treatment of critical turning 
points in the march of the United States to world 
power. Her war with Spain is, for example, de- 
plored by him and that puts him in the idealist camp. 
Elsewhere, however, he becomes a realist who is un- 
realistic precisely because he makes no allowance for 
idealistic impulses. The realities of power in the 
contemporary scene had, of course, been the subject 
of numerous books before Mr. Kennan’s writings 
first appeared. But none is as cogent as events them- 
selves. Mr. Kennan’s realism was born out-of-date. 
A new realism, more suited to the age, has been com- 
ing along. 

The problem of peace is the problem of order. 
But what kind of order shall we have ?—that is the 
crucial question. The answer to it has so far been 
found through disorder: the disorder of war. The 
conflict between order and disorder is, nevertheless, 
not one merely between those who would discard 
violence and those who prefer to take the law into 
their own hands. It may no doubt be reduced by the 
awful simplifications of war to that stark, final 
contrast. And among aggressive Powers there has, 
it is true, been a cult of war for war’s sake. Yet 
their ruling elements, the sabre-rattlers of Potsdam 
and Vienna before 1914, the demagogues of Rome 
and Berlin before 1939, the militarists of Tokio until 
Pearl Harbor, the masters of the Kremlin today, 
have also meant it when they talked peace. But what 
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each side has demanded is peace on its own terms. 

All strive for peace. It is the nature of the peace 
over which they fight. Peace could always be had by 
the West, but on terms such as the Central Powers 
would have stipulated in 1914, the Axis group in 
1939 or the Sino-Soviet bloc today. These we reject 
and wars break out when aggressors fancy that they 
are enabled by their strength to impose them on us. 
For what we want is not only peace but peace with 
freedom. The democracies have their world order 
to defend; their adversaries have also had one to 
establish. By comparison with that of the Nazis the 
Prussian concept may not seem so repugnant to ob- 
servers like Mr. George Kennan—though Hitler did 
no more than press it to its logical conclusion. But, 
given a wider scope it, too, in its time and place, was 
quite unbearable. And the projection of the Com- 
munist ideology into a world order would be even 
more so. Yet we must not minimize past dangers be- 
cause present ones overshadow them. 

The paradox of international anarchy is, in other 
words, that order has been the objective of all con- 
testants. Nobody, that is, has sought disorder as an 
end in itself. Yet twice in the twentieth century there 
has been disorder on a global scale and in every 
breast the fear lurks that a third phase impends. 
For disorder flows from an organized attempt to 
recast society on an illiberal pattern, from the re- 
fusal of free peoples to be thus pushed around. But 
in this clash of motivation there is a curious anomaly. 
It will be recollected how in national histories the 
battle for freedom against tyranny is often depicted 
as a battle between order and liberty. In world af- 
fairs the same antithesis occurs. For when free 
peoples will not knuckle under it is they who become 
the agents of disorder and the tyrant Powers the 
artisans of order. Only in one manner can democ- 
racies, while preserving peace, harmonize liberty 
with order. The sooner they respond to a large-scale 
challenge before full force is unloosed, the less is it 
probable that illiberal force will prevail. They lagged 
before 1939 and so we had war. Now that they are 
more alert we may have a reprieve from war. 

Ultimately it is not things seen but things unseen 
which constitute the stakes of power. The ideology of 
aggressors tells us what their world order would be 
like. The ideology of democracies is the moral source 
of our own. Between precept and performance the 
gap may, alas, be wide. But free societies do con- 
serve moral values without which there is no impetus 
for the enlargement of liberty itself. And so far as 
these can be extended globally, the quest of democ- 
racies is for a world order that will also be a moral 








order. Not that between international and domestic 
affairs any exact analogy is possible. But to vindi- 
cate its use of power a free world order must re- 
fresh itself at the springs of its freedom. 

This interaction of the moral with the political 
gains in emphasis as the United States becomes the 
mainstay of the West. The Spanish-American war 
has been described as her “great aberration.” A 
greater, converse aberration was the recurrent failure 
of the American people to grasp world issues before 
irreparable havoc had, as by 1917 and by 1941, been 
wrought. For neglect of these issues was not in their 
basic tradition but contrary to it. So far as the 
eighteenth century could discern the nature of a 
moral order in public affairs, the United States was, 
by her fundamental documents, dedicated to one. 
But that their free order at home relied upon a free 
order abroad, the Founding Fathers realized better 
than many of their twentieth century descendants. 
They understood the role of power; dividing it 
constitutionally, they could not let it go against the 
nation internationally. They had cut themselves off 
from George III; Jefferson and Madison perceived 
nevertheless that the maritime power of Britain 
and the territorial safety of the United States were 
indissolubly bound up together. Only through 
British command of the seas could the Monroe 
Doctrine itself command respect. Yet as nineteenth 
century Americans reforged their union in blood, 
and proceeded to build unmolested on this continent 
their free society, their own dependence on a free 
world order was lost from sight. 


How this happened is a secret to nobody other than 
some who compose historical works on American 
foreign affairs. From Napoleon I to the Kaiser 
Wilhelm II the British were so successful in keep- 
ing open the sea lanes that world order could be 
taken for granted. Americans immersed themselves 
in their own contests of power; they forgot the 
primacy of power in world politics because, for 
formative years, they were too effortlessly the com- 
placent beneficiaries of benevolent oceanic power. 
They never grew accustomed to doing their share. 
Conscious of their own moral heritage, they waxed 
indignant at the immoral policies of European coun- 
tries but admitted no connection between moral order 
and any world responsibility of their own. 

As the twentieth century dawned the Anglo-Ameri- 
can aspect of American world security was, however, 
plain to John Hay. And Theodore Roosevelt sensed 
it when, so as to ensure a Russo-Japanese equilibrium 
in the Pacific, he blazed a double trail by intervening 
in the gravest European crisis before 1914. Among 
American statesmen these were the first moderns. It 
is a pity therefore that a widely-read account of their 
diplomacy, such as Mr. George Kennan provides, af- 
fords scant inkling of what they actually wanted to 
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do—of what, at home and abroad, they were up 
against. In hemisphere relations their realism was 
the sort Americans condemned in others. In global 
affairs it was the sort the United States should have 
embraced but would not. 

Even after World War I she still spurned it. From 
errors in statecraft Woodrow Wilson was not exempt. 
But he may be credited with going one step further 
when he pioneered permanent American guarantees 
—to France and to the League of Nations—so that 
a favorable system could be maintained. His en- 
deavor to convert American ideals of moral order 
into a broader concept of world order invited the 
derision of Clemenceau and the scepticism of Lloyd 
George. They and their countries were, nevertheless, 
willing to give the plan a try ; it was Americans them- 
selves who would not back up ideas rooted as deeply 
in the nation’s past as the isolationist escapism to 
which they reverted. The world of George Wash- 
ington had vanished, but when the United States 
reneged on Wilsonian commitments she proposed to 
pick up where he left off. 

Politically, she had contracted out of world order. 
Psychologically, her contribution to disorder was as 
profound. Hardly scratched by war, she had let down 
partners who were maimed physically and spiritually. 
There was scarcely a mistake made by them between 
1919 and 1939 which they did not attribute to the 
fact that without the help of their richest associate 
they had no choice. Americans still lectured them on 
the higher moralities ; the great moralizer became, by 
her abstention, the great demoralizer. And the United 
States demoralized not only through her negative 
behaviour; positive American influences were not 
good either. When Britain ruined herself by letting 
a strong Germanic power be revived she received 
much encouragement from across the Atlantic. Neu- 
trality legislation by Congress may have been the out- 
come of the attacks on bankers and munition-makers 
then current. This, however, was but one phase of a 
wider campaign. In England Mr. John Maynard 
Keynes had warned against the economic conse- 
quences of the peace ; quite as devastating were to be 
the intellectual consequenecs of Mr. Keynes himself. 
Spurred on by him, American professors, authors and 
editors busily joined a sedulous Teutonic campaign 
to revise the history of the 1914 war so as to show 
that, in its origins, the poor Germans were more 
sinned against than sinning. As if to justify its re- 
jection by the United States, the moral validity of the 
1919 peace settlement was thereby not only under- 
mined. The pre-Nazi aim of German nationalists, 
to reverse the victory of 1918, would thus be fostered 
by the victors’ own self-demoralization. For when 
publicists and public men rate the moral claims of 
an antagonist above, or equal to, those of our free 
world order there can be little moral conviction in 
our cause. 
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To change one’s mind is a democratic privilege. 
But leadership, having a test to pass, is something 
else again. Ground for confidence must, in a complex 
society with a moral legacy, be either practical, moral 
or both; but when it is neither the one nor the other, 
there is no such ground. After the atomic spy trials 
in Canada, the United States and Britain, the hazards 
of pro-Soviet betrayal from within should not be 
underestimated. But, by the same token, how whole- 
some can the atmosphere be when mentors of free- 
dom—political and diplomatic, journalistic and aca- 
demic are many of those who so recently were 
among the most insistent of demoralizers ; men who, 
whether on the Right or the Left, did more to im- 
mobilize our free world order than could any 
wretched Communist prior to the ghastly traffic in 
atomic plans and research? After 1919 it was play- 
ing the enemy’s game to keep attention focussed on 
the peace treaties — those which proved unenforce- 
able being modified in practice anyway. The impact 
of the warmakers rather than the designs of the 
peacemakers was what had impaired the economy of 
Europe. Britain and France lost their grip after 1918; 
the United States would neither support nor supplant 
them. Together all three were preponderant in 1919. 
By 1939 they had themselves sapped the foundations 
of power on which alone their free world order could 
rest. 





Against the same German militarism we won again 
in 1945. But the further debility of Western Eu- 
rope is what permits Russian expansion to be re- 
sumed; is what has set upon the shoulders of the 
United States a burden which is so disproportionate 
because it is so late. The menace of renewed disorder 
in the fifties stems from the disorder which the free 
peoples themselves facilitiated in the twenties and 
thirties. Professor Reinhold Niebuhr devotes his 
latest volume to the irony of American history. 
But the supreme irony occurs when misconceptions 
of history form the stuff of history. 

Charter implementation in Korea, the rearmament 
of the West, an Atlantic unity which stretches out to 
the Eastern Mediterranean — such are, at last, the 
concrete underpinnings of a free world order. In con- 
quered Germany—perhaps also in Japan—the West 
may once more undo with one hand what it has 
done with the other. But, generally speaking, the 
United States has been undergoing a revolution in 
attitude. And this in turn had to be impelled by a 
revolution in ideas. There may be isolationist back- 
slidings ; American internationalism is, on the whole, 
here to stay. The position of the United States cannot 
alter, however, without a change in outlook upon 
major components of world affairs. Nationalism, 
ideology and power are no longer phenomena to be 
contemplated from the distance but factors to be 
pondered in the framing of policy. 
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The result is a new American realism. Between 
the wars the high-minded were lukewarm about the 
defense of the West because the power substratum 
of our free world order was not all that it should be. 
In the Occident they felt or were grieved by eco- 
nomic injustice ; in the Orient they hated colonialism 
and the exploitation of colored races by white. 
Blinded by our own transgressions, perfectionists 
thereby smoothed a path for aggressors whose iniqui- 
ties were so much worse. And nowadays, too, the 
Moscow line may be taken up where, as in Europe 
and Asia, economic conditions are propitious; but 
in the United States it is only among the most unre- 
constructed demoralizers that prewar illusions have 
not been dispelled. Rational Americans do not re- 
nounce their own democracy because of the moral 
ambiguities which reside within it. So also they 
are learning to accept much in our free world order 
that is ambivalent. The harm done to civilized values 
by utopian revolutionaries has, furthermore, shed 
cruel light on misdirected idealism. If we cherish 
these, we must preserve that world order in which 
alone they may yet have a better chance. 

Even a force like nationalism will seem to Amer- 
icans good or bad according to circumstances. Fed- 
eral schemes, as urged by the United States, would 
curb it in Western Europe; in Asia it is now a torch 
of liberation, now one of chauvinism, often both 
simultaneously. In Western Europe the disorder it 
generates has been immeasurably destructive ; among 
European nations subjugated by the Soviet Union 
it may emerge as a weapon of freedom. Washington 
would thus have nationalism soft-pedalled in one 
quarter, stimulated in another. So also her anti- 
imperalist sympathies might align the United States 
alongside the nationalist aspirations of Asian peoples. 
The vestigial power in the Orient of her major At- 
lantic allies is linked vitally with her own strategic 
interests and those of our entire free world order. 


There is, however, nothing irreconcilable between 
the defensive needs of the West and the legitimate 
demands of each particular nationalist ideology in 
non-Soviet Asia. Under Communist rule the latter 
assuredly would not be fulfilled. But so far as the 
West itself, with its concept of a free world order, 
sponsors an ideology which is a universal one, it must 
withstand the universalist ideology of the Soviet 
credo. For Moscow also has a concept of world 
order; that is why the drive to universalize Com- 
munist ideology is so relentless. And it is the use 
made of nationalism which in fact illustrates how 
the two rival world ideologies, that of the East and 
that of the West, differ from each other. In Soviet 
calculations Communist universalism has become an 
instrument of Russia’s own national power; the 
West, contrariwise, hopes to employ national power 
so as to extend more universally the benefits of a free 











world order, so that its own nationalism may be 
robbed of its sting. To spread social justice is 
morally right in itself; strategically it can do a lot 
towards staving off the onrush of the Communist 
evangel. Yet it is also significant that from Peking 
to Prague Communist ideas have only triumphed 
where Russian armed power was either on the spot 
or hovered nearby. From Prague to Peking they 
can only be combatted under a counteracting wing 
of stabilizing power. 

Such is the new realism. In global affairs it took 
two catastrophic wars to teach the United States that 
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McCarthyism 


The following Letter-To-The-Editor of Tur Com- 
MONWEAL was printed in the November 14th issue. We 
are grateful for permission given to re-print it here. 

To the Editors: One thing that has appalled me since 
my return from the Far East a year ago is the inde- 
cent haste with which so many of the clergy run to 
embrace and canonize any one who is “anti-Commu- 
nist.” I would rather return to my Chinese Communist 
prison cell than avail myself of Senator McCarthy’s 
“protection.” He is as great—if not a greater—threat 
to American freedom than the military might of the 
Kremlin, and, believe me, I do not underestimate either 
the Kremlin’s might or its cleverness. 

My missionary career in China ended in a Commu- 
nist court in which accusations were taken as facts, 
charges as proofs, and in which the police announced 
that “defense is not necessary; we never make a mis- 
take; when we arrest you, you’re guilty; a defense is 
only necessary in corrupt bourgeois society where they 
have corrupt officials.” 

As a result of that experience, I cling desperately to 
a principle that is one of the foundation stones of our 
democratic way of life, the principle that man is inno- 
cent until he is proved guilty, and that includes people 
like Alger Hiss, too. God help all of us if we ever aban- 
don that principle. If you must betray democracy in 
order to save it, why bother? 

(Rev.) Leon Suttivan, O.F.M. 
LAKE VILLAGE, ARKANSAS. 


Feature Biography: 
Bishop K. F. Otto Dibelius, 
German Church Leader 
New York (EPS)—Bishop Karl Friedrich Otto Di- 
belius, D.D., Dr. Phil., Lic. Theol., member of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the World Council of Churches, 
Chairman of the Council of the Evangelical Church in 
Germany (E.K.I.D.) and Bishop of Berlin and Bran- 
denburg, has been referred to as the most incisive 
spokesman for the Christian faith in Germany today 
on the issues of religious freedom and German unity. 
Born in Berlin in 1880, Dr. Dibelius studied theology 





a free world order, lest it be overpowered, must ex- 
ert power. That power corrupts we know. Yet, with- 
out power, liberty itself may be crushed. Power 
devoid of moral controls is the sheerest expediency ; 
law alone, as the wars of the century demonstrate, 
is impotent. Power behind the law may uphold an 
order of power which is at once ethical and viable. 
Realism, so uncongenial to the idealistic mentality, 
has always been identified with the unmoral. A blend 
of the two is the aim of the new realism. Machiavelli 
will sit at the council table. But others also should 
have as big a voice. 


: News and Notes 


at the Universities of Berlin and Edinburgh and served 
as pastor in various parishes in Prussia and Pomerania. 
In 1925, Dr. Dibelius was appointed General Superin- 
tendent for the Kurmark diocese in Prussia. In an un- 
compromising sermon attended by members of the 
Reich Government, at Potsdam in 1933, Dr. Dibelius 
declared: “The dictatorship of a totalitarian State is 
irreconcilable with God’s will.” Removed from office 
as General Superintendent by the Nazi authorities, and 
forbidden to preach, he alerted the public by lectures 
and books against the dangers of pagan and racial 
ideology. He advanced the claim of the Confessing 
Church Movement to be the rightful Church and as a 
member of its Fraternal Council in Prussia organized 
opposition to the State-imposed church administration, 
which, spurred by Goebbels, spread Nazi racial propa- 
ganda under the guise of “positive Christianity” and 
otherwise sought to disrupt the churches after Hitler’s 
accession to power. 

On grounds of his “Open Letter” vindicating Christ’s 
divinity against the anti-theological tirades of Kerrl, 
Nazi Minister for Church Affairs, Dr. Dibelius was 
put on trial in 1938 in Berlin before a special court, but 
was finally acquitted. During the war Dr. Dibelius and 
Dr. Goerdeler, key figure in the attempted plot against 
Hitler in 1944, met in secret in Freiburg-im-Breisgau 
with thirteen other prominent Germans, to draft a 
memorandum from the Confessing Church on the fu- 
ture of Germany. This document was smuggled out of 
Germany and delivered to the World Council of 
Churches, then in process of formation, as a message 
from the German churches to the expected World 
Church Conference. 


Dr. Dibelius was one of the eleven members of the 
Provisional Council of the Evangelical Church who, in 
October, 1945, drew up the declaration of German re- 
sponsibility and repentance. This was presented at 
Stuttgart to an ecumenical delegation of foreign visi- 
tors, headed by Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, General 
Secretary of the World Council of Churches. 

Dr. Dibelius was appointed Bishop of Berlin and 
Brandenburg in 1945 and elected to the Central Com- 
mittee of the World Council of Churches during the 
Amsterdam Assembly of August, 1948. As Bishop of 
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the Berlin-Brandenburg diocese, two-thirds of which 
is in the East zone, and chairman since 1949 of the 
council of E.K.I.D., which comprises 28 regional 
churches extending through all four occupation zones, 
Dr. Dibelius has a special responsibility for preserving 
the unity and independence of the Church. 

Although he regards the specific task of the Church 
to be that of proclaiming and witnessing to the peace 
of God, transcending all frontiers, Dr. Dibelius has 
strongly opposed measures of the East German politi- 
cal leaders to encroach upon the personal and religious 
freedom of German citizens in the East zone. Advocate 
of the right of parents to require religious education for 
their children, he has also publicly denounced the spy- 
ing upon and kidnapping of non-Communists which is 
prevalent in parts of his diocese. In October, 1952, Dr. 
Dibelius was authorized by the Synod of the E.K.I.D. 
to support the theological faculties of universities in the 
East zone against proposals by the East German gov- 
ernment to replace them with a single theological school. 
Dr. Dibelius has accepted, at the recommendation of 
the E.K.I.D., the invitation of Patriarch Alexius to visit 
him in Moscow in November. 

In an appeal made in the spring of 1952, asking states- 
men not to make the problem of German reunion merely 
a political issue, Dr. Dibelius said: ““We in the Church 
do not wish to take part in politics. Of course, we know 
that everything today has political significance. . . . 
Nevertheless God did not create man to be the object of 
politics. He created him to be a man. Wherever human 
beings as such are concerned, that is the sphere of the 
Church. And the reunion of Germany certainly is con- 
cerned with human beings.” 


Intergovernmental Aid Seen Need 
For Refugee Resettlement 


Geneva (EPS)—Intensified and extended action for 
resettlement of refugees was urged on behalf of the 
Standing Committee of Voluntary Agencies by Dr. Ed- 
gar H. S. Chandler, Director of the World Council of 
Churches’ Refugee Service Field Operation, during the 
fourth session in Geneva of the Provisional Inter-Gov- 
ernmental Committee for the Movement of Migrants 
(PICMME) from Europe. Official delegates of 20 
member governments attending this session voted 
— to continue the activities of PICMME in 
953. 

Dr. Chandler expressed the voluntary agencies’ sup- 
port of this continued operation, and said: “The secre- 
tariat has stated that approximately 36,000 of the total 
of 58,000 moved by PICMME during the period under 
report had obtained visas or sponsorships with the as- 
sistance of the voluntary agencies. Those agencies are 
continuing their efforts to obtain visas for other refu- 
gees needing them. With further aid from the Commit- 
tee (PICMME) we can greatly expand and increase 
resettlement opportunities. 

“Since our membership embraces the three major 
Western religious groups as well as many nationality 
organizations, we have close ties with indigenous or- 
ganizations, not only in emigration countries, but in the 
receiving countries as well. These programmes to reach 
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the general population in order to encourage obtaining 
of visas can and should be undertaken in close co- 
operation with the representatives of PICMME in the 
overseas countries. In this way PICMME and the vol- 
untary agencies can achieve the many benefits of co- 
operative efforts, not only in the matter of obtaining 
visas, but in solving the problems of reception, and in- 
tegration into community life. 

“The problem of assistance to European refugees in 
non-European areas is of great concern to our members 
and we would urge upon you action to make possible 
the expansion of your mandate to include these groups. 

“While the voluntary agencies will continue to stretch 
their limited resources to help these unfortunate people, 
there is no doubt that only inter-governmental aid can 
offer any final solution to this special problem, special 
in the sense that whereas refugees in Western European 
countries have at least minimum aid from local authori- 
ties, this is not true of European refugees in non- 
European areas, who are entirely dependent on outside 
aid for their daily bread and for resettlement plans.” 

The Migration Committee approved a limited exten- 
sion of its mandate to enable it, in close liaison with the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, to 
carry out movement of refugees of European origin 
from areas outside Europe where they are living at 
present. The Committee, which voted to change its 
name from PICMME to the Inter-Governmental Com- 
mittee for European Migration (I.C.E.M.), passed a 
further resolution which put on record that this change 
of name in no way alters its scope or functions. 


Urges Rejection of Norwegian 
Church Reform Plan 


Oslo (RNS)—The Parliamentary Commission on 
Church and Education has recommended rejection by 
Parliament of all major provisions in the government’s 
proposed law for effecting a long-sought reorganiza- 
tion of the (State Lutheran) Church of Norway. 

Rejection of the measure’s key features was urged in 
the commission’s majority report on a Church reform 
act proposed last year by Minister for Ecclesiastical 
Affairs Lars Moen in a report to the King’s Council. 

Minister Moen had proposed that a national Church 
Council, comprising the Church’s eight bishops, six 
other clergymen and 21 laymen, be set up and that the 
advisory diocesan councils formed in 1933 be replaced 
by formal executive councils which would share the 
regional administration of the Church with its bishops. 
Supreme authority in spiritual and internal church mat- 
ters was to be vested generally in the Church Council 
which also would coordinate the work of the diocesan 
councils. 

The commission report recommended that Parliament 
turn down formation of a Church Council and consid- 
erably reduce the powers not only of the proposed di- 
ocesan councils but also of the present parish councils. 

These recommendations are generally regarded as 
outlining the action Parliament will take, since the La- 
bor Party controls not only the commission but Parlia- 
ment as well. 

Labor spokesmen said the commission’s report was 
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rooted in the Party’s belief that the proposed reform 
law might make the Church independent of the State, 
that the present relationship between the two was satis- 
facory and that there was no strong demand for a 
change among the Norwegian people. 

A minority report by other political party representa- 
tives on the commission asserted that Church and State 
are independent in Norway although there is “an inti- 
mate and widespread mutuality between the two.” It 
pointed out that 96 per cent of the Norwegian people 
belong to the Church but that they are guaranteed com- 
plete freedom of conscience even though the Church of 
Norway is a State Church. 

The reforms, under study since 1945, were aimed at 
providing the Church with an official organization, on 
national and diocesan levels, for the first time in Nor- 
way’s history and enabling laymen to take a prominent 
part in its administration. 

The government’s proposal was based on a series of 
recommendations made in 1948 by a commission head- 
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ed by Bishop Eivind Berggrav, then primate of the 
Church. That commission was set up in 1945 after agi- 
tation for reform was instituted by voluntary church 
organizations, the only kind existing above the parish 
level. 

Church leaders had hailed the proposed law as the 
climax of “more than a hundred years of struggle for 
Church reform.” 

“Vaart Land,” daily newspaper of the Christian Peo- 
ples Party, said that Bishop Berggrav has expressed 
“deep disappointment” over the Parliamentary Commis- 
sion’s report. 

He was said to have commented that “of course 
there can no longer be any talk of Church reform” and 
that the “trifling items saved from the ruins” left by 
the commission’s report represent “only a slight im- 
provement of the present condition.” 

“However,” Bishop Berggrav was quoted as saying, 
“there is a very serious possibility that power, in this 
instance, has opposed itself to wisdom. It may prove 
foolish to deny the Church the very modest strengthen- 
ing of its own agencies. 

“When the Labor Party urges rejection of even the 
right of diocesan council members to meet every fourth 
year, I must regard it as the crassest attempt my mem- 
ory can recall to muzzle the people’s voice in the 
Church. 

“But we will come back. The history of the Labor 
movement itself has shown us the value and necessity 
of fighting for one’s right even when this is opposed by 
political superiority.” 


Lutheran Study Asked 
On Planned Parenthood 


Minneapolis, Minn. (NLC)—Planned parenthood 
was endorsed in a report submitted to the American 
Lutheran Conference’s 11th biennial convention here 
by its Commission on Social Relations. 

The commission’s report was referred to the five 
church bodies in the conference with a request that the 
proper boards of each review and study the document. 
Their findings will be reported back to the conference 
at its next convention in 1954. 

Decision to refer the statement for study came after 
members of the commission and some delegates de- 
clared that “it is time for Lutheran Churches to make 
a definite expression of the guiding principles concern- 
ing the planning of parenthood.” 

“When practiced in the spirit of love, of freedom 
and of stewardship accountability to God,” the report 
said in its conclusion, “the conscientious planning for 
the number and spacing of the births of their children 
may bring the Christian husband and wife a sense of 
peace, of joy, and of contentment over their partnership 
with God in His creation of each new life entrusted to 
them.” 


Author in This Issue 

Lionel Gelber is the author of THE Rise oF ANGLO- 
AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP (1938); PEacE By Power 
(1942) ; and Reprieve From War (1950). 
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